FROM   TSARDOM   TO   THE   STALIN   CONSTITUTION
task, in view of the facts that some of the races are nomadic, great
distances separate the sparsely populated areas, etc,
A number of daring voyages were made to the Arctic, among
them the celebrated Chelyuskin expedition which was caught and
crashed by the ice. The crew, it will be recalled, set up a camp
on an ice floe and was later rescued by intrepid Soviet aviators.
In 1936, 160 Soviet vessels sailed in the Arctic, 14 of these
ships covering the whole northern sea route (from west to east
or east to west) in one navigation season. Plying the Arctic waters,
Soviet ships transport hundreds of thousands of tons of industrial
goods and equipment to various points in the Far North.
Considerable cargoes are also conveyed to the various Arctic
stations by Soviet air lines.
The Far North is populated by a fair number of Russians and
also by native northern races, the Nentzy, Yakuts, and numerous
other nationalities. In accordance with the general national policy
of the Soviet Government, much has been done for the economic
and cultural development of these nationalities.
It may be pointed out that the Far North is not only rich in
furs, such as silver, white and blue fox, seal, sables, etc., but, con-
trary to what is generally imagined, it is also rich in valuable
mineral deposits, and some 80 per cent of the territory comprised
in the Far North is wooded. Agriculture, too, has been developed
in these areas. The natives in these regions have been encouraged
to form collective farms and have been helped to grow crops
which had hitherto never been cultivated in these latitudes.
At a conference of scientists and workers at agricultural experi-
mental stations held at the Lenin Academy of Agricultural Science,
December 1936, it was reported that Professor I. G. Eichfeld and
his scientific associates had succeeded in growing new varieties
of vegetable and grain crops beyond the Arctic circle, where
nothing had hitherto ever been cultivated.
In overcoming the great difficulties in growing vegetables
in the Arctic, Eichfeld at first worked on a theory advanced by
the American Allard, but with no success. He then resorted to the
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